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the news of the day. 
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Support of the Cireular. 
As will be soon 
ar is ofarel to 
gosp7l is, without 
[tis supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fants of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secon lly, by the free cortribetions ofits friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expestition, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Datry Re as the comple- 
ment inl consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, 2a1 Free Benevolent Soaieties, will gradually 


by the foregoing terms, the 
those 


anl without price.— 


Circ? who wishit, as the 


money 


Liarous Press, 


become kaown, anl be appreciated among «ll spir- 
itually minded religionists, and thus the 
Circular, as the emboliment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constitucney, more whole- 
hearted than that which for instance 


anlenlows it annually with a 


that 


surrounds, 
the Bible Sosiety, 
revenue of three hun led thousand dollara. 





What Ought to be Done. 
1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 


mankind, anlought io use the most commanding | 


instrumentality. 
The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
nh Sp pied of instruction. Therefore religion 
ught to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Jouraalism is the superior function of the 
efestive tian because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
in Jour- 


press — nore hook-making, 
ligion ought, therefore, to tuke the lead 
nalism. 

+ The Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more eifsctive than book-mak- 
ing. and for the samareason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publisiers and frienls of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
pose and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Onde (Comnnity, 
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Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
menj Enameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satia Cravats, &c. 
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FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLAN!TS. &c., 
Green c& Proserwveda 
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SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Ow lers for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
ceive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Mannal ‘or the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

ostavo volume of 500 pages.--By J. il. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

T ie Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Reli sions topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Biri a The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 


will -ec 








Rel: tions to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- | 


&e.—treated strictly sevording to 


and interesting 


den .ion of Life, &c. 
Bib'e «vidences, but developing miny new 
eone! isions, differiag widely from those of the old Theology 
All a> wish to understand Binur Couv xisu—its constitu- 
tion. basis, and prospects of success—should sequaint them 
sely-. vith the contents of this book. 

BILE COMMUNISM; A Compilat'on from the 
Anantul Reports and other publications of the 
Oni ly Association an? its brincties: presenting, 
in connection with their History, 1sammary view 
of ‘heir Religiousan |] Social Theories 128 pages, 
o-tavo. Price 50 cts. 


SA!iLVATION FROM S 
fented by J. H. Noves. 


SIN; Explaired and de- 


Pamphlet 63 ets. 


=” Past Volumes of the Cirenlar 
Per -ctionist, can be furnished: ordany of the 
a’ ’ablientions may be sent by mail to allparts 
of | > cenntry. 
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| Home Churches 
| Meetings every Evening 

| Lord's Supper at every Meal 
and the | 


‘The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 me 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equal proportions They cultivate 886 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 


mbers, 


tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community bas been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and lience, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor. 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Coim- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of 1NSPIRACION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 123 pages, for sale here. 

—For its governmen’, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the muintena:ce of a goud spirit, securing 
viraL on@anizaTtion, like that which animates the 
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huwiuan body, and on the exercise of rree criTICIsM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confilence, 
and consequently have the mpst influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyss, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacitics fi 
them for posts of responsibility are 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a tru 

life, setting forth in ali their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
consider themselves members and 


sought out and 


society. They 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 


open 


ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extento’ their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contempiation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to builds much larger and 
hotter edifice than the pr. ont one, for a Community 
Ifome. 

—-Tue Cincriar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accevsihle to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit rnd have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIVLES AND 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 

all believers in this world and in Hades, 


AEASTRES 


Unity of 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

tesurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
siou of Christ, vbolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Lody, asa sequence of the fore- 
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Confession of Religiowl Jix- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N, 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

Charles H. Weld was living with a 
brother at Hartford, at the time when I 
commenced the testimony of holiness,— 
He was a licensed minister, but in conse- 
quence of ill health of body and mind, 
did not attempt regular preaching. | 
was informed, however, that he labored ag 
an assistant of Dr. Hawes, He was ac- 
quaiuted with Mr. Boyle. They conversed 
together about the new doctrine, when 
the news of it firgt reached Hartford.— 
Boyle spoke unfavorably, but Weld cau- 
tioned him to beware of rash onposition. 

Some weeks afterward, Weld came to 
New Haven, and took lodgings with Boyle. 
His object was to put himself in commu- 
nication with me. Boyle introduced us 
toeach other at the close of the meeting, 
and gave me some account of Weld’s expe- 
rience. Wesoon became very intimate. 
There was much in his character that at- 
tracted my sympathy. He was profoundly 
versed in spiritual mysteries, was highly 
intellectual, and seemed to be filled with 
the most lovely benevolence. We were 
never weary of conversing with each other. 
I respected his apparent wisdom, and was 
very willing and desirous to profit by it. 

I soon found that there was a tendency 
in him to assume a fatherly relation to- 
ward me. He received my communica- 
tions on the subject of holiness, the Sec- 
ond Coming, &c., with readiness, and 
deference ; but criticised my manner ot 
presenting them, as being too abrupt and 
alarming. He gave me to understand 
that he had exercised a sort of paternal 
supervision over Finney, Boyle, Lansing, 
his brother Theodore wal! others ; and it 
was not long before he established him- 
self as a privy counsellor to me. In fact 
it appeared from his account of his ex- 
that he had in a certain sense 
i learned irom 


perience, 
preceded me in the truth. 
him, that when he was at Andover some 
eight or ten years before, he passed 
through a series of singular spiritual ex- 
ercises, in which full redemption of soul 
and body was set before him as attaina- 
ble, and was promised to him on conii- 
tion of his practising certain ansterities 
for a specifie period. He failed to fulfill 
the condition, and in consequence fell 
into a state of horrible despair, from the 
effects of which he had never entirely 
This experience, 
gave him so much advantage in compre- 
hending and judging 
|that he conside: 


recovered, however, 


my disclosnres, 


«tl himself as in 


| sense entitled to take the lead of me, I 
iaid not object, for [ certainly had no idea 


yolug, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and | | at that time of being a le: uder invseit, 


abolishing Dent h 
Cominunity of Property of all kinds, 
tion ter distribution 


with Inspira- | 


| Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 


lies 
and Home Schools. 


Free Criticism the Reeulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for sul 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, : 
ted to God 





Ite stimony 


however, tu 


I perceived, 


itime, that his plan of sofiening down my | 


did) not work well in his own 


case. He iomained, day after day a pris- 
| ‘ 
honer to comdlenination, seoinge the glory | 


of the trath, and talkime about it) with 


abundant wisdom, but not reaiizing and 


confessing it in himself. He was like a 
sick doctor, under the care of another of 
the same profession, more healthy. but 
not so learned as himself. He allowed 
me to give him medicines, but took upon 
him to direct how they should be mixed 
and when they should be administered. 
He was not fond of strong, bitter doses. 
Vhen I saw that he was not likely to 
get well under my practice, modified by 
his directions, I began to full back upon 
my own judgment, and proposed more 
decisive measures, 

Boyle was at this time approaching the 
crisis of his convictions. I had an in- 
terview him, and by a resolute 
effort succeeded in bringing him to a con- 
fession of Christ. The following is an 
account of the scene in his own words; 
“The question was put to me—‘ Will 
you take Christ as a whole Savior? I 
with all my heart, ‘ I aill’— 
Instantly, the power of God rushed upon 
me like a flood : the fire was kindled up- 
on his altar, just dedicated to him, and 
I felt that I was introduced into a new 
world. Old things immediately parsed 
away, and all things became new,” —Per- 
fectionist, Vol. 1. p. 26. 

Weld was present at this interview, 
and was much affected by the truth that 
was uttered and the events that passed 
before him. I endeavored to bring him 
also to a decision, and partially succeed- 
ed. But his ccufession was not prompt 
and unequivocal, like Boyle’s, and was at- 
tended with no satisfactory results. He re- 
mained some days in his usual doubtful 
position. At last I told him plainly that 
his mild method of treating his case 
would never effect any thing: that he 
must look the law ef God in the face, and 
submit to the full pressure of the truth 
that “he that committeth sin is of the 
devil.” He assented to what I said, and 
seemed willing that I should deal with 
him according to my own judgment. 

This was on the day of the State Fast. 
Boyle was absent, attending a protracted 
ineeting in a neighboring town, and had 
requested Weld to fill his place in the 
services of the day at the free church.— 
After the conversation just mentioned, 
he conducted the public exercises of the 
forenoon in the usual manner, but with 
considerable embarassment, During the 
he. told me he could not 
preach in the afternoon, for God had 
made it clear to him thit 1 ought to 
take his place. I replied that I had no 
objection to preaching in’ the afternoon, 
if the deacons of the church were willing. 
He went to Benjamin and Townshend, 
and obtained their consent. I told him 


with 


answered 


intermission 





sOIne | 


process of 


that, if [ preached, I should say some 
cruel things. He bid me follow my own 
heart. : 

He went into 
‘introduced me to re congregation, 
a frank confession of his confidenee im 
the truth of 
an exhortation to cuidor, 


and 


with 


the desk with me, 


“he doctrines T taught, and 
He then took 


his scat among che congregation on the 


tizht side of the house. IL chose for the 


subject of my diseonrse these words :-— 


“Tindecdt baptize you with water unto 
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repentance ; but he that cometh after me 
is mighter than I, whose shoes I am not 
worthy to bear: he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire : 
whose fan is in his hand, and he wiil 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather 
his wheat into the garner; but he will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 
Matt. 3: 11, 12. I had not premedi- 
tated at all: but my thoughts were 
clear, and my utterance free. My aim 
was to show that the ministration of 
Christ was far more searching and _terri- 
ble than any dispensation that went be- 
fore him; that he came for judgment, 
and that judgment comes by the spirit- 
ual revelation of those fiery truths con- 
cerning sin and holiness, which were de- 
veloped by Christ and his apostles, and 
which are now again manifesting them- 
selves ; that we are living, not in the 
dispensation of water, but in the dispen- 
sation of the Holy Ghost and of fire; that 
we are on the floor of Christ, and his 
fan is waving over us; that his Spirit 
and yospel are among us, separating the 
chaff from the wheat, and soon we shall 
be in the garner or in the fire. 

In the midst of my discourse I was in- 
terrupted by a strange sound, I looked 
around aud saw Weld sitting with his 
eyes closed, his countenance black with 
horror, his hands waving up and down, 
his lungs laboring with long and rattling 
breaths. The congregation was in great 
agitation ; many rose from their seats ; 
some left the house. I spoke to Weld, 
but he made no answer. His paroxysm 
grew worse. His breathing became a 
frightful roar. The waving of his hands 
increased, till he appeared like one swim- 
ming for life. It was the most awful 
scene of agony I ever witnessed. Many 
fled from it in dismay. At length a cri- 
sis came, and the horrible symptoms be- 
gan to abate. Weld gradually became 
quict, and finally gleams of joy appeared 
on his countenance. He opened his eyes 
and stood up, assuming a most majestic 
attitude. His face grew brighter and 
brighter. He gazed slowly around upon 
the people with an eye of angelic bril- 
liancy. At length he fixed his gaze upon 
a young man, with whom he had lately 
disputed about the doctrine of holiness, 
He said nothing, but there was a lion in 
his eye. The young man qnuailed. In 
the same way he singled out another op- 
poser of holiness, and he too quailed.— 
Finally his eye met mine. I looked at 
hin steadily. His countenance softened 
into a smile, and he dropped his eye. 

After this he, relapsed partially into 
his former state of horror, The con- 
gregation retired. I remained with a 
few others till the paroxysm passed off 
and then conducted him to his room at 
Mr. Boyle’s. He returned soon after to 
Hartford. 

I shall not undertake here to expound 
the spiritual philosophy of this transac- 
tion. I will state however its results, 
and leave the reader to infer from them 
the character of its spiritual cause. 

1. It did not bring Weld out of his 
equivocal state, into a clear confession of 
Christ and salvation from sin, 

2. It lifted him up higher than ever 
in his views of his own spiritual office. 
He regarded the sufferings he endured as 
like those of the Lamb of God, vicarious 
and exalting. 


3. The priacipal revelation which he 


infused into him the belief of Universal- 
ism. 

His own account of the immediate, 
occasion of his distress was this : From | 
the beginning of my discourse, the words | 


| 





of my mouth, he said, were like fire to 
his spirit. They scorched him more and 
more, till he could endure no longer, and 
he thought of rising and smiting me in 
the pulpit. Instantly upon this, the 
words came to him—* Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophet no harm.” 
Than he began to sink into the fathom- 
less depths of despair. 
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New Discussion of Divorce. 





A new discussion of Marriage and Divorce, be- 
tween Mr. Greeley and Robert Dale Owen, has 
occupied a portion of the Tribune during the last 
month. Mr. Greeley, as usual, advocates the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage contract, except for 
the cause of fornication, while Mr. Owen favors a 
more liberal law of d:voree—one which adinits 
other canses for divorce than fornication, causes 
which make marriage an agency of suffering and 
misery to the unfortunate sudjects of it. The 
immediate cause of discussion on the part of Mr. 
Owen, was a paragraph which occurred in an edi- 
torial by Mr. Greeley, protesting against a bill 
before the Legislature of this State increasing 
the facilities of divorce. In the course of his 
remarks he took occasion to say : 

“The paradise of free-lovers is the State of 
Indiana, where the !ax principles of Robert Dale 
Owen and the utter want of principle of John 
Pettit, (leading revisers of the laws,) combined to 
estabiish some years since, a state of law which 
enables men or women to get unmarried nearly at 
pleasure.” 

Passing this statement in review, and defend- 

ing the Indiana law from the charge of producing 
immorality, Mr. Owen procecds to argue in favor 
of more liberal divorce laws than prevail genér- 
ally. His treatment cf the question, throughout 
the whole discussion, is able and dignified. But 
what has pleased us more than anything clse is 
Mr. Owen’s presentation of the Bible argument 
in the case. This is masterly and profound.-— 
Ilis treatment of the Bible is the fairest we have 
seen, evincing a better insight into its true 
spirit and principles, than any of the writers on 
the marriage institution. For this reason, more 
than for any direct interest in the question of 
divorce, and also for the sake of calling attention 
to some general principles which Mr. Owen 
brings forcibly into view, we make the following 
extracts from his argument: 
Moses, of whom we are told (Deut. v., 31) that God 
said to him: ‘* Stand thou here by me,and I will speak 
unto thee all the commandments, and the statutes, 
and the judgments which thou shall teach my peo- 
ple,” promulgated to the Jewsa law of divorce.— 
Our divorce law in Indiana must be, even in your 
eyes, a moral statute, compared to that of the 
Jewish lawgiver; for the latter provided ‘* When 
a man hath taken a wife and married her, and it 
come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, then 
let him write her a bill of divorcement, and give it 
in her hand, and send her out of his house. And 
when she is departed out of his house, she may go 
and be an other man’s wife.” (Deuteronomy xxiv., 
1.} This, unless you deny the record, you must 
admit to be God’s own law. It was first declared, 
according to the usual chronology, about 1,450 
years before the Christian era. It remained un- 
changed till Christ’s day, Joseph and Mary were 
married under it ; and the former, when he doubted 
Mary’s fidelity, was ‘‘ minded to put her away 
privily.” For fourteen centuries and a half, then. 
God’s chosen people, living under His. Law, had, 
according to you, @ mere substitute for marriage. 
What distinctive name the ‘ bantling” deserves I 
leave to your judgment. We have beeu accustomed 
to regard it as ‘‘old fashioned marriage.” It is 
certain, however, that the contract, under such a 
law, was: ‘*I will be your husband just as long 
as you find favor in my eyes; and as soon as you 
cease to doso, you shall have a bill of divorcement 
and be sent out of my house. Then you may murry 
whom you please.” 

Jesus tells us that this law was given ‘‘ because of 
the hardness of their hearts ;” or as we should now 








expresg it, because of the low grade of morality 


wrong in itself? Butif it be not wrong, then di- 
vorce, even of the easiest attainment, must, ina 
certain state of society, be right. And hence re- 
sults another important principle; namely, that 
there is no absolute right and wrong about this 
matter of divorce; but that it may properly vary 
in its details at different stages of civilization. It 
is certain that under the Divine Economy our mod- 
ern sense of propriety and morality has been so 
developed, that we should not tolerate the Jewish 
statute giving uncontrolled license to the husband, 
but no right of relief whatever to the wife. 

Jesus, discarding the old law, is stated to have 
proposed (as you remind us) to the people of his 
day a substitute where there was but a single cause 
for divorce, the same recognized by the New-York 
statute. But his idea of conjugal infidelity was not 
that entertained in our Courts of Law. He looked, 
beyond surface morality, to the heart. In his pure 
eves, the thought and the act were of equal crimin- 
ality. His words were, ‘* Whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.” Matthew, v., 28.— 
The fair inference seems to be, that the proper 
cause for divorce is, not the mere physical act of 


‘| infidelity, but that adultery of the heart which 


quenches conjugal love; thus destroying that 
which, far more justly than your cohabitation till 
death, may be regarded as ‘* the very essence of 
marriage.” 

Ido not allege that Jesus so connected his two 
teachings—that regarding divorce and that defining 
adultery--that the Jews of his day, gross-minded as 
they were, might detect the connection and perceive 
its inference. If the Hebrews, in Moses’s time, were 
so steeped in barbarism that nothing better than 
the bill-of-divorcement privilege was suitable for 
them, we may readily imagine that, even after four- 
teen centuries had elapsed, enough of the hardness 
of heart would remain to justify a Jaw, in advance 
of the other indeed, but still only adapted to ahard, 
material race; a race who had not learned that the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life; a race who 
cannot be supposed to have been capable of appre- 
ciating, hardly of comprehending, a morality of 
standard so exalted, that the thought is brought to 
judgment, though the deed disclose it not. 


I will go further and admit, that if the words of Je. 
sus, in the text quoted by you, have come down to us 
reported with strict accuracy, he may have intended 
the men of his day to put upon them, as best adap- 
ted to their social status, the literally-material in- 
terpretation which seems to have suggested itself to 
the framers of the New-York Divorce law. Jesus 
was not one who urged reform, as some modern in- 
novators do, rashly or prematurely. Prudence was 
one of his distinguishing characteristics. He said 
not all that was in itself true and proper to be said 
at some time, but only all the truths which the 
people to whom he addressed himself were prepared 
to receive. That he kept back a part we have his 
own words to prove: ‘*I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now: how- 
beit, when He, the Spirit of Truth is come, he will 
guide you into all truth.” John 16, 12, 13. 

Yet even if your lawmakers but received the same 
impression that was produced on the Jews by Jesus’s 
words, it by no means follows that it is the one 
adapted to our wants and progress. It by no means 
follows, that we should not look beyond the dead 
letter to the living spirit. If the divorce law pro- 
mulgated from Mount Sinai was no longer adapted 
to a world grown fifteen hundred years older, are 
we to suppose that eighteen hundred years more, 
passed away, have brought with them no need for 
another advance and a more enlightened interpreta- 
tion ? * * * * * * * * 

If you regard the Old Testament as a portion 
of the Word of God, you must admit that the Jew- 
ish bill-of-divorcement law was framed, not by a 
fallible law-giver, but by the Deity himself, Mose’ 
being only the medium of its promulgation. 

If you accept the authority of Gesenius, of Ewald, 
and of Luther, you must further concede to me 
that that bill-of-divorcement law permitted a hus- 
band to put away a faithful wife in any case in 
which she became personally disagreeable, or in 
her deportment obnoxious to him, and that he was 
sole judge whether she found favor in his eyes or 
not. 

These premises conceded, it follows that upward 
of three thousand years ago God sanctioned a law 
which permitted a husband to put away his wife 
when she displeased him, by means of a simple bil] 
of divorcement, drawn up by the husband himself. 

The New Testament informs us, and you remind 
us, that Jesus, fourteen centuries later, disallowed 
that law. But he did not condemn it as a law which 
ought never to have existed; he intimates that it 
was rendered necessary by the ‘‘hard hearts” of 
those for whose guidance it was framed. 

Then the law of God, enacted thirty-two centu- 
ries ago, was declared by Jesus, eighteen centuries 
ago, to be ne longer adapted to the state of human 
society. 


What foliows? That there is no positive good or 


received in this bapt ism, was one which ; then existing in Judea. Nevertheless, if it realif evil—no absolute virtue or vice? Far from it.— 
| be God's own law, how can you allege thacit is There are principles permanent as the everlasting 


hills, immutable as the laws that hold the planeta 
| to their course ; principles that depend not on times 
' and seasons—that are the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. Such, to select an eminent example, 
is the declaration, ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” It was true from the creation; it will be 
_ true until time shall be no more. 
| But the details of a law are one thing, and & 
| great, eternal principle is another. Laws properly 
change as the world changes. But the master prin- 
| ciples underlying laws—the ‘‘ laws of the laws,” to 
adopt Bacon’s phrase—endure while the world lasts. 

Beyond the general rule, however, we have, in 
| this particular case, the direct authority of Jesus 
' for it, that a divorce law adapted to one age may 
cease to be suitable in another. 

But if the details of a divine law three thousand 
years old were properly rejected in a later stage of 
society, is it not certain that the same may be true 
in our age of other details put forth by Jesus as 
suitable for the Jews of his day ?—for men so low 
in the social scale that they found in his teachings 
nothing but blasphemy, and rewarded them by 
mockings and scourgings, and a death of torture on 
the cross 

It follows, past all denial, that while, as Christ- 
ians, we should be guided by the great principles 
taught by the Author of our religion, we are not 
bound by the details of a law adapted for Judea in 
the days of Herod the King; provided our moral 
sense, molded and quickened by Christian study, 
leads us to the conclusion that we—less hard of 
heart than those who cried out ‘Crucify him !”— 
can bear other laws and greater liberty than they. 


This principle, that the laws and institutions 
which are adapted to mankind at one period of 
history, though instituted by God himself, may 
be inadapted to mankind in a more advanced state 
and may be superseded by other and different 
laws and institutions, is one of the profound prip- 
ciples which underlie the whole moral Govern- 
ment of God. It is by this principle that all his 
dealings with mankind must be interpreted. It 
is on this principle that the ascending advance of 
man from the depths of alienation and sin up to 
the final reconciliation and entrance into the king- 
dom of God, is based. The rules by which a 
parent governs a child four years old are not 
adapted for the youth whose reason and moral 
nature are awakened and brought into action, 
nor are the regulations to which a youth is sub- 
jected all adapted to the fullman. Man individu- 
ally is a progressive being, growing from helpless 
infancy to a free-acting manhood. So with man 
collectively. The world’s history, in its central 
movement, is the record of man’s advance—of pro- 
gressive dispensations. The Mosaic economy 
came in to supersede and displace the patriarchal 
dispensation, and the “Gospel was to supersede 
both. Terein is the failure of the prevailing re- 
ligious systems of the day: they recognize no 
substantial distinction between the dispensation 
which the New Testament unfolds, and the legal 
system of the Jews. The popular Christianity 
of to-day and of the past 1800 years, is but a 
new edition of Judaism. The great distinctive 
office of Christ as a deliverer from sin and from 
the law is lost sight of, while,on the other hand, 
he is made the minister of both. 

In the light of this great principle, the way ie 
open for the advance of mankind out of the whole 
realm of Jaw. If the amount and character of 
the civilization of men, is the true rule by which 
to determine the moral institutions by which 
they shall be governed, then it is possible that 
they may advance to a degree of civilization where 
the obligations of law shall no more be neces 
sary, but they may stand forth in the full liberty 
of the children of God. ‘‘The law was not made 
tor the righteous, but for the lawless and the 
disobedient.” If therefore, men can be made 
righteous, the function of the law ceases, and 
it may properly pass away. This then, was 
what Christ came to effect; viz., the reconcilia- 
tion of men to God, and filling them with his 
righteousness. “ The law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” The latter 
superseded the former. And we claim under the 
administration of grace and truth—the Gospel of 
Christ—a state of civilization may be produced 
in which all the institutions of former ages, mar- 
riage among the rest, nay properly pass away. 
The head and front of our offending as Bible 
Communists, hath this extent, no more. 

Another good point made by Mr. Owen is his 
reply to the proposition which Mr. Greeley ad- 
vanced, that ‘the divine end of marriage is the 
perpetuation and increase of the human race.” 
It is as follows: {t. u. P. 

«<The divine end of marriage,” you say, “is the 
perpetuation and increase of the human race.” 
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Has civilization, in our day, reached no further 
than this? Do we find in the holiest of human re- 
lations no higher, nobler object—no end more divine 
—than the operation of that instinct (common to 
man with the lower races,) which peoples the earth ? 
God has, indeed, ordained that incidental to mar- 
riage, and inseparable from it, shall be reproduc- 
tion. If, in any sense, it be true that this is the 
divine end of human marriage, it must be in the 
same sense which applies when the stag seeks his 
partner, or the dove submits to her mate. But just 
in proportion as man is nobler than the bird of the 
air or the beast of the field, is his marriage re- 
moved to infinite distance above theirs. Wo to that 
bride, standing in her white robes before the altar, 
who is thought of, by the One at her side, only as 
the future bearer of his children! Wo to her, if 
she has not chosen a spouse whose heart is swelled 
with aspirations that overmaster the sensual; in 
whose soul there burns not a light pure enough and 
bright enough to quench, in such a moment as that, 
the lurid flames of desire ! 

It is one of the most Leautiful and beneficent ar- 
rangements which mark the Divine economy, that 
an institution, a physical ineident of which is the 
propagation of the race, should, in its higher and 
nobler results, be the means of calling forth all that 
is best and purest in the inner nature of man; love, 
in the broadest acceptation of that much profaned 
word: love that crushes man’s innate selfishness, 
and teaches him the great lesson that the best happi- 
ness isto be found in cares for another, not in 
thoughts for himself; love that is hightened, in- 
deed, by the warmth of earthly emotions, but has 
an existence above and apart from these; to re- 
main when age has quenched passion; to endure 
beyond the term of our present stage of existence. 

In that higher phase of wedded life which has 
its origin in sentiments and aspirations such as 
these, not in the results of our nature’s lower in- 
stincts, will a cultivated mind, in its best moments, 
recognize the ‘* Divine end of marriage.” If, some 
day, released from the daily round and deafening 
whirl of politics, you give to your better instincts, 
in quiet, fair scope and free voice, I think they will 
teach you this. 





From Europe, 

According to the last advices from Europe, the 
elections in Tuscany and the Italian provinces 
have resulted in favor of annexation to Sardinia. 
The majorities in favor of annexation are immense. 
Every male inhabitant over twenty-one years of 
age was permitted to vote. As the Sardinian 
government declared in advance its acceptance of 
the result of the voting, a rumor was current that 
the Piedmontese troops would forthwith enter 
Tuscany. It is also reported that Sardinia his 
consented to the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France. This however needs cenfirmation.— 
There is a good deal of opposition in England. 
Switzerland and Germany to the transfer of these 
territories to France. 

Life in Australia. 

New gold fields have lately been discovered in 
Australia. The following extract from a letter 
written by a young ian in Victoria to his mother 
in England, gives a picture of life iv the new 
Empire: 

“Since I last wrote to you I was on a new rush, 
only about 120 miles from Melbourne. It was 
three weeks old, that is to say, discovered. There 
were then twenty thousand people on it. The 
place was surveyed asa township, streets, laid 
out, and two streets macadamized! though the 
first dray that went there had to cut its way 
through a forest. I spent Cnristmas-day there, 
dined at a hotel on roast goose and plum pud- 
ding; about twenty diggers sitting round the 
table in their red-shirts. The thermometer was 
110 deg. in the shade, but there was ice given 
with every drink, and that ice imported from 
America! and carried 12) miles up a country 
without railways in midsummer. You could buy 
any thing you liked in the streets, and there were 
all sorts of shops, even a chemist and druggist. 
You could get a glass of English ale for 6d., 
though water was 2s. a bucket. On Back Creek, 
@ place twelve months old, the shops are lighted 
with gas! But I’ll wager you won’t think any- 
thing of all this, and can’t imagine it 1s anything 
wonderful. You don’t know what a young coun- 
try is, and how it has to make itself towns, and 
cities, and railways, and bridges. I am sure 
some of your slow-going old buffers think such 
things were created along with the world for the 
benefit of all mankind.” 

Lynch Troubles in Kentucky, 

It is reported that a man named Hanson, who 
was recently expelled from Berea, Madison, Co., 
Kentucky, with John G. Fee, returned to Berea, 
whereupon a committee waited upon him for the 
purpose of again ordering him from the county. 
Hanson, with twenty-five or thirty associates, 
armed with rifles, fired upon the committee, but 
without injury to anyone. Hanson’s party then 
retreated and barricaded themselves in a house. 
The committee which is composed of twenty-five 
@r thirty men are armed with revolvers. A 


military force has been ordered from Lexington 
and it is thought the disturbance will svon be 
quelled. 


Books. 





A new edition of “Carlyle’s Essays” is 
about to be published by Brown & Taggard, 
Boston. It will be revised, enlarged and anno- 
tated by the author, will havea copious index and 
a new portrait, and will be the finest edition of 
Carlyle ever issued. There will bo four volumes, 
12mo, Price $1.25 per vol. 

A new book entitled “ The Gold Fields of 
St. Domingo,” has lately been published, which 
claims that the famous gold mines of St. Domin- 
go, which, two hundred years ago yielded annu- 
ally $50,000,000, are as open to-day to successful 
mining as in the days when they were wrought 
by the Spamards; and that the idea that they 
were exhausted, is a mistake ; and that the aban- 
donment of them was owing mainly to the exter- 
mination of the native Indian races, and subse- 
quent political disturbances. 











Matters of Mention. 

...-M. Silverman hus been pursuing certain 
investigations from which he arrives at the con- 
clusion that the average hight of the human race 
has remained unchanged since the Chaldean epoch, 
four thousand years ago. 

...-Stephens and Hazlet, the two last of the 
Harper's Ferry prisoners were hung at Charles- 
town on the 16th inst., meeting their fate with 
heroic fortitude. 

...-Mr. Thaddeus [Iyatt has been confined 
in close jail for several weeks by the order of the 
United Statas Senate for refusing to testify under 
the requisition of the Ilarper’s Ferry Investiga- 
ting Committee. It is difficult to regard this 
transaction on part of the Senate in any other 
light than that of a despotic exercise of unau- 
thorized powcr. We hope Mr. Hyatt will test 
the matter to its last extent. 


...-The Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate who 
has been in search of John Brown, Jr. has re- 
turned, and informed the Committee that he is 
in Ohio, but refuses to be taken. He defies the 
Committee and Congress, and says his friends 
will not permit him to leave the State. The 
Sergeant-at-arms having no power to act, and 
being afraid of getting into difficulty, did not press 
the matter, but reported the facts as above to 
the Committee who have the matter under con- 
sideration. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday Evening, March 29.—In response 
to a request extended to Mr. Alfred Barron, a 
few evenings since, we were favored this evening 
with the following remarks on 

BUSINFSS, AND BUSINESS CHARACTER. 

Business is generally considered as pertaining 
to buying and selling. Webster would enlarge 
the signification of the term, and include in it 
all kinds of action, every sort of employment and 
occupation, ‘The Latin word corresponding to 
our idea of business is negotium—employment. 
Another definition of business would be, the de- 
nial of present ease for the accomplishment 
of some ulterior purpose; and for the present 
vecasion this definition is sufficient. I would 
call all activity, directed to some specific object, 
business. A person who buys and sells, or is en- 
gaged in manufactures, or who isa lawyer, or 
writes music, or edits a newspaper, isa business 
man. Another definition of business would be, 
the application or direction of human action, 
either mental or physical, or both, to the increase 
of capital. Every man has his natural wants, 
which must be supplied. One will attempt to 
supply them in one way, and another in a differ- 
ent way; but each seeks to increase his capital 
for the sake of satisfying his wants and desires. 

To become a real and true business character, 
I conceive, requires an advarced state of de- 
velopment. It involves the subjection of one’s 
powers to his wi!l and intellect, and also the de- 
nial of his natural impulses to play and pleasure- 
seeking. Children, both of a smaller and larger 
growth, are often not true business characters in 
this respect; andas I apprehend, savages and 
barbarous nations generally have no business 
character in the true sense of the term. 


worker, God is continuing his act of creation.— 
He commenced it by some means which perhaps 
wedo not yet thoroughly understand; but we 
now see him continuing the act of creation 
through the instrumentality of man. 

To maintain a true business character, I think, 





implies inspiration. There are many cvunteract- 


THE CIRCULAR. 


It is an interesting thonght that through the | 





ing influences which tend to prevent a man from 
being a business person; and in order that a man 
may always maintain a true industrial character, 
notwithstanding opposing influences, it is essen- 
tial that it should be based primarily upon in- 
spiration, or connection with a good spirit. 

Mr. Noyes has somewhere presented an idea 
which I will try to reproduce here. He has 
stated that business character, as compared with 
moral character, is positive. Morality has refer- 
ence to the avoiding of evil, while business char- 
acter has reference to postively producing good ; 
and it is therefore more important to be a busi- 
ness man than to bea moral man. 

Carlyle says, “ Work is Worship ;” and I am 
not certain but it may properly be regarded as 9 
sort of religious act. And work being of such 
a character, ordained and necessitated by the 
will of God, it becomes a duty. God did not 
make this world for a mere play-ground or feed- 
ing-place. We have a duty to perform here. 

We may also view labor from the heroic point 
of view. It is trae, that as a Community we 
manifest a sort of latent heroism all the time 
by our position. But there are doubtless seasons 
with all of us, when we are tempted to think 
that our lives are not very heroic. All the op- 
pressors of the world are not ranged before us, 
for us to strike down and trample upon. We 
are not called to follow the example of John 
Brown and his associates, and endeavor to free 
the world with our bullets. A different kind of 
heroism is expected of us. It may be exhibited 
in clearing our swamps, and in underdraining our 
hard and wet clay-soil. It requires some hero- 
ism to go to work when the mercury is down to 
zero. If it is not permitted to us to do good and 
act heroically in the old way of sword and bullet, 
it is permitted us to do good and act heroically, 
in making good steel traps and traveling bags, 
in raising fine apples and pears, and luscious 
clusters of grapes. 

In regard to business in the Community: We 
certainly have a rare opportunity for the noblest 
kind of industry, and for maturing the noblest 
kind of business character. Situated as we are 
we necessarily, if we act at all, must act from 
motives which are removed from selfishness.— 
Hence, work with us is essentially and rather 
necessarily patriotic. 

A word about business qualities and charac- 
teristics. But let me first premise that it must 
be understood in connection with the views I 
present, that the man who intends to become a 
true business character, nust icad a true and 
symmetrical life—of which business is only one 
part: his attention must be directed to religion, 
and io intellectual, moral, and social matters, as 
well as to industrial affairs. He must also have 
his time every day for play, for vielding himself 
to exhilarating impulse. 

We frequently find in ordinary society, busi- 
ness men who command our involuntary respect 
and admiration ; men of powerful action, or large 
grasp of intellect, men of science, or sagacity, 
men who can easily marshal and guide others in 
the battle of industry, men whose ships are on 
every sea. 

To speak more minutely and specifically of 
business character, I would say that a true busi- 
ness man is characterized by purpose, fertility of 
invention, and enterprise. His day’s work is 
not the end, but simply the means to accomplish- 
ing some purpose. He lays plans of the lung-win- 
ded kind. His every action is like a bead strung 
on the string of purpose. Here in the Commun- 
ity, I think we experience some difliculty in get- 
ting our men properly inspired with purpose and 
enterprise; but it need not beso. Every man 
and woman may here find some business in which 
they may enlist with purpose and enterprise. 

Another characteristic of a good business man 

is what I call, a ten years’ purpose. If necessary, 
| he can take some branch of industry, and pursue 
‘it ten years before his purpose is accomplished in 
| regard to it. 
For my part, I hke a mun who can follow row- 
| tine, and is not dependent on change. If a man 
| would accomplish anything noble and permanent, 
| he must be able to work some, in a tread-mill way. 
| That is not to be his whole life. Every day 
| should have a margin, and a broad margin, for play 
‘and culture, as [ suggested before. 








Energy is very necessary to a worker--that 
‘quality which mduces a man to “work witha 
will? and © work with snap,” as it is termed.— 
| When a man is healthy his blood goes bounding 
i through his veins—it does not creep, or move 
‘sluggishly. And hence to see a man lazily ereep- 
| ing to his work, indicates an wnhealthy stato in 
ithe business system. 
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Them there is inseparable from a truc business 
character, the homely quality of punctuality. In 
such a Community as vurs, where our occupations 
are linked together, and our labor is dependent vn 
each other, punctuality is exceedingly de:irable- 
The lack of it tends to the decrease of capital, and 
also of good-nature, brotherly love and estecm. 

Again, a true business man will be econvmica! 
in regard to expenditure. When I sce a map 
more cager to spend capital than to increase it, | 
think there is something wrung; and if his own 
character is not balanced, he needs to balance it 
by association with persons of opposite tendencies. 

Every business man should make himself thor- 
oughly acquainted, theoretica‘ly and practically. 
with the business in which he is engaged. I think, 
every business man is inexcusable for not keeping 
himself thoroughly posted up in the ideas which 
are in circulation, If we have a farmer or manv- 
facturer who does not keep himself informed in 
regard to all new ideas pertaining to his business. 
he is lacking, whatever other qualities he may 
have. The true worker makes his business an in- 
tellectual one. IIe obtains all the information 
he can by personal observation, and takes advan- 
tage of the observation of others. Such a course. 
would very much ennoble labor and add to its 
efficiency. 

Another attribute of a Community business 
man, I would call liberal mindedness. He should 
be intelligent enough to understand all the dif- 
ferent businesses of the Community, and extend 
his sympathy toward them. 

I have not exhausted che subject ; and if I have 
suggested anything new or interesting to you, 
very well. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

N.—I think one of the crowning glories of s 
business character is what may be called the in- 
ventive spirit: the spirit that is so enthusiastic 
and wide-awake for production that it is eagerly 
looking out for ways and means to increase it by 
labor-saving improvements. That is the quality 
of business character which is particularly being 
developed in this age of the world; and it is 
what I think our Community is specially adapted 
to being a good school for. I see that the Sha- 
kers have in this respect gone before us. We are 
adopting improvements from them. For instance, 
our washing machine is one of their inventions. 
The Shakers have evidently been wide-awake to 
inventions which belong to Community life; and 
there is a broad field for invention open to us im 
the same direction—inventions which shall. im- 
prove the conditions of life in this new state of 
society. No body of persons have the opportn- 
nity we have in this respect except those whv 
live in Communities. A true business character, 
I would say, is one that is not only thoroughiy 
posted up in the improvements that others have 
made, and is receptive to them, but also has the 
self-confidence of an original inventor. That is the 
character that should be educated inevery de- 
partment of business. 

A, W. C.—To a true business man there is not 
much satisfaction in doing anything in a mere me- 
chanical way, as is customary with many laborers 
both at the North and South. The introduction 
of the principle mentioned by Mr. Noyes, of pro- 
ducing all we can, and finding out all possibie 
improvements—renders labor a new thing. Tho 
worker is then always on the gui vire; his labor 
becomes a luxury; his desire is not unly to mas- 
ter all the improvements made by others in the 
business in which he is engaged, but also to in- 
crease those improvements by all possible means 
I like the sayiog of Paul; * Whatsoever ya do, de 
it heartily as unto the Lord;” that is, let your 
whole soul be in it—enter into your business with 
enthusiasm and energy. Let a man take this 
course, and he will improve his business, and 
his business will improve him. I should say that 
earnesiness is a leading characteristic of a true 
business man. 


OUR BALVATION. 

It must be an edifying exercise for us to talk 
about Christ, and direct our attention to him, 
and study his career in this world. God gave 
him victory over the world: he gave him strength 
of will and spirit to plow right through the ocean 
of worldliness which surrounded him, despite 
wind and tide, into the resurrectioa—full salva 
tion. Weare changed into the image of Christ 
by knowing him, apprehending him. His power 
and victories are made available to us by the act 
of faith. God has given us salvation in Christ. 
Ile has power to work out our salvation—victory 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil; it is all 
in Christ, and Christ is in us. Let us, then, 
study the great salvation which Christ has 





brought to the world, and rejoice in it, 








Table-Talk by J.H.N., No-52. 


There is some quarrel between us and 
the physiologists, and matcrial philoso- 
phers in general, though we have come 
up along side of them in their modern 
movements for reform. There has always 
been more or less attraction and sympa- 
thy between us and Phrenologists, for 
instance, and between us and the Water- 
curians ; and still there has been a quar- 


rel. We have not paid much attention 


to their rules, and have rather despised 
their systems, because we believed they 
were not based on a spiritual foundation, 
and of course had no true foundation. 
On the other hand, they have despised 
us Lecause we would not bow the knee to 
their science, as they call it, and have 
held out against their doctrine of natural 
laws, and believed in miracles. There is 
this antagonism in respect to fundamen- 
ial principles, and still there is attrac- 
tion between us, and on the whole we 
have been approaching one toward the 
other ; and this approach is doubtless the 
result of modification, going on, on both 
sides, Iam certain that the physiologists 
are verging toward spiritualism, and on 
the other hand we have advanced in the 
working out of our spiritual theory, and 
got liberty beyond what we had, to attend 
to the results and issues of it. Our at- 
tention has been called more or less to 
the bearing of cnr first principles on 
eating and drinking, and the machinery 
of health: so that there is on the whole 
a twofold movement toward reconcilia- 
tion. 

But it is certain with me, that we have 
proposed in our discussions concerning 
the. destiny of the body, the ultimate 
basis of physiology, the platform on which 
‘we shall take our stand, and where alone 
a reconciliation can take place between 
us and the scientifics. Iam more sure 
of the principle that “the body is for 
the Lord,” than of all or any of the facts 
or laws that they propound in their books. 
When I say that the body is for the Lord, 
I mean that it is for spiritual fellowship 
with the Lord, that it is a subject of res- 
urrection-power—the same power that 
raised Christ from the dead. I hold it 
as the first principle of all true anthro- 
pology, that God made man for himself, 
and not to be a separate creature, stand- 
ing alone or at a distarce like the brutes. 
‘He made man to be his temple, the shrine 
of his spirit, and the human body as well 
as soul is designed to he filled with the 

‘life of God. “For his pleasure we are 
‘and were created.” 

We will take our stand on that plat- 
form: and will enter into fellowship with 
the physiologists just so far as they will 
admit that to be the foundation of all 
science. We can not go with them nor 
they with us until we are agreed on that 
matter, If they say, “‘O yes, the body 
is for the Lord,” and pass it off as a mere 
matter of cant, and then betake them- 
selves with all their mind and strength 
to their science and natural laws, we can- 
not go with them. There must be an 
honest appreciation on their part, of that 
fundamental doctrine, or we shall have to 
decline sympathy, and take our luck in 
controversy with them. We shall have 
the advantage of them in the conflict 
because we can honestly adopt, on our 
platform, all that is really valuable in 








their system. We love truth any where 
and every where; and if they despise 
this truth that the body is the Lord’s, or 
do not appreciate it as the real founda- 
tion of all physiological science, then we 
have a breadth of philosophy that they 
have not, and our system will displace 
theirs as certainly as this is an age of 
progress. 

Men may try, in all manner of ways, 

to evade and cure the ‘ills that flesh is 
heir to,” without making over their bod- 
ies to the Lord ; but the truth is, it is 
the very intention of God, and of all 
God’s arrangements, that people should 
have “trouble in the flesh,” who do not 
submit to the doctrine of his ownership, 
and consecrate themselves tohim. They 
will have to overcome the wisdom and 
strength of the Almighty, before they 
will gain their point, in trying to make 
their bodies happy. while they are not 
‘the temples of God.” Paul says, let 
those who choose, marry ; nevertheless, 
they shall have “trouble in the flesh ;” 
and he would make no objections to their 
having “trouble in the flesh ;” it was 
the best thing for them, and the best 
thing for God’s universe, that they should 
have trouble in the flesh, so long as they 
were not in true relations with the Lord. 
We do not want a cure for trouble in the 
flesh, except for those who will put them- 
selves to the true use. We would not 
have it if we could, and could not if we 
would. 
It would be very difficult to draw us 
down to serving in a water-cure estab- 
lishment, or anything of the kind, where 
they undertake to doctor folks who care 
nothing about God : we should go about 
it in a very heartless way. If I were to 
take my station us one of the physicians 
in a water-cure establisument, and a pa- 
tient were to apply to mefor help, I should 
most certainly tell him that I could not 
help him at all, except by persuading 
him to present his life and his body in 
true faith and spiritual apprehension, to 
the Lord ; and I should urge him to study 
the gospel, look into the doctrine of the 
resurrection, aud take the power of the 
resurrection of Christ as his first medi- 
cine. And then as his second medicine, 
I should advise him to submit himself to 
the criticism of those around him, make 
a full disclosure of his life, and open him- 
self to the light of reproof. I should ad- 
vise him to get the best and keenest pen- 
etration possible, to work upon his char- 
acter. Then after he had taken these 
steps, I should probably sympathize to a 
considerable extent, with the apprecia- 
tion that the Hydropathists have of wa- 
ter asa means of cleansing, refreshing, 
and invigorating the body. 





I have more faith in water thxn in any 
thing else: but I have no faith in that 
except as it is applied by a man who has 
given his body to the Lord, and is in a 
receptive state, subject to criticism and 
spiritual discipline. With any other ba- 
sis for a water-cure, I have no more faith 
in it than I have in the system of the 
“old regulars.” The hydropathists con- 
demn that system as a monstrous system 
of quackery ; but I think hydropathy is 
‘no better, separate from the system which 
/God has provided for purging men of 
| their sins. “ The wayes of sin is death,” 
‘and it is vain to attempt to separate the 
two things. If we can cure sin, we can 
cure idlisease-—and not otherwise. 
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Crossing the Arabian Desert. 

Mr. Russett, the well-known war corres- 
pondent from the Crimea, from India, and from 
Italy, of the London Times, in his Diary of 
India, gives his impressions of the desert as 
follows : 

* The desert on which we debouched from 
the rich oasis of Cairo, even now a glorious 
mass of green, resembles the bed of some deep 
sea; not level and smooth, but corrugated ; 
tossed into mountains and reefs of sand, seam- 
ed with shallow ravines, ard inclosing in the 
sweep of the sand-hills immense plains, cov- 
ered with a glistening, even coat of circular and 
oval stones, varying in size from a nine-pound 
shot to a grape. How they shine in the sun! 
flashing back its rays from the polished sides, 
so that, at times, where the plain stretches far 
away to the tumuli on the horizon, it is searce 
possible to believe that it is not a dancing, 
sparkling sea, which is bounding by the side of 
the railway. This effect is increased by the 
waving lines of the rarefied air, which give to 
the verge of tke great circle of desolation the 
appearanee of a rough and rapid tideway.— 
No pen ean deseribe. no pencil convey the real 
sentiment of ‘the desert.’ We watch, with 
the profoundest interest, a string of camels, 
mere specks in the distance, whicb, under the 
charge of two Arabs, are plowing their way 
over the sand-hills toward the horizon, on 
which stands a solitary date-tree. The sense of 
indefinite space is first impressed on one by 
that which is, we knew, definite enough in aec- 
tuality. Bat somehow or other, the sea is 
bounded, in our notions. We see it marked 
out in maps, and rounded off in the terrestrial 
globes, so that its vastness is destroyed ; but 
none of us can tell where this great desert 
ends, where are its bounds, how far it pushes 
its sandy waves into the sandy heart of the 
continent. Sir Roderick Murchison may know; 
Burton may be abie to tell us all about it ; bur 
it is not pretitable to remove the feeling of im- 
mensity, of vagueness, and of barren gran- 
deur and primeval antiquity, which is produced 
by the sight of the desert whereon the Israc]- 
ites wandered, and where the legions of Cam- 
byses found ‘nameless cemeterics. To me 
there is no sense ec" barreness produced by the 
sea—the deseri’s first effect is productive of 
the sensation of a world destroyed—of barren- 
ness, waste, and lifelessness. 

* Blanched bones of camels lie in dull white- 
ness on the sands. Not a bird fans the hot, 
silent air. Stones and sand, 2nd sand and 
stones, are all and everything and everywhere, 
stretched out dead and hard under the blue 
sky and the relentless sun. ‘The rail which 
conveys us through this desolation is single, 
and the line is said, by Hnylish engineers, to 
be very badiy made, as the French engineers, 
who !aid it out, took it over a ridge 1,100 feet 
high, instead of following a low level near the 
river, which would have greatly diminished 
expense and cost of working. The water and 
coal for the engines have to be carried by the 
trains out te the various stations. So they 
are like commissariat animals in a barren coun- 
try, which have to carry their own fodder and 
diminish their public burthens. These sta- 
tions are helpless, hot, oven-like erections, gen- 
erally eked out by old Crimean wooden buts, 
within the shade of which may be seen an un- 
doubted Englishman, smoking his pipe. At 
the twelfth station we coaled; the train ended 
in the desert here; but at long intervals, for 
miles in advance, we could see the encamp- 
ments of Arabs who, for the time, had be- 
come navvies, and were engaged in picking and 
burrowing od blasting through the rocks a 
way for tie iron-horve. Ina long wooden 
shed—the center of a group of tents—were 
laid out long tables, covered with hot joints of 
recondite animals, paprer-mache chickens, and 
lignite vegetables. This was our dinner—it 
had come all the way from Cairo—-so had the 
wine, avd beer, and spirits [f manna and 
quails were at all eatable, we had envied the 
food of the Israelites.” 





Royal Education. 





The manner in which Queen Victoria educates 
her children is thus described: 


A primary regard is paid tu moral and religious 
duties. They rise early, breakfast at eight, and 
dine at two. Their verious occupations are al 
lotted out with almost military exactness. One 
hour finds them engaged in the study of the an- 
cient, another of the modern authors, their ac- 
quaintanceship with the languages being first 
founded ona thorough knowiedge of their gram- 
matical construction, and afterwards familiarized 
and perfected by conversation. Next they are 
trained in those military exercises which give 
dignity and searing. Another hour is agreeabiy 
filled up with the tighter accomplishments of mu- 
sic and danemg. Again the happy party assemble 
in the riding-school, where they may be seen 





deeply interested in the various evelutions of the 


as 
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menage. Thence—while drawing and the further 
exercise of music, and the lighter accomplish- 
ments, call off the attention of their sisters—the 
young princes preceed to busily engage themselves 
in a carpenter’s shop, fitted up expressly for them 
at the wish of the royal consort, with a turning 
lathe and other tovls essential to a thorough 
knowledge of the craft. They thus become not 
only thevreticuly but practically acequainted 
with the useful arts of life. A small laboratory is 
occasionally brought into requisition, at the in- 
stance also of cheir royal father, and the minds of 
the children are thus led from a contemplation of 
the curivsities of chemical science and the won- 
ders of nature to an ingniry into their causes.— 
This done, the young carpenters and students 
throw down their saws and axes, unbuckle their 
philosophy, and shoulder thir miniature percus- 
sion-guns— which they handle with the dexterity 
of practiced sportsmen—for a shooting stroll 
through the Royal Gardens. The evening meal, 
the preparation for the morning lessons, and brief 
religious instruction, closes the day. 

Apropos to the above, the Springfield Repub- 
lican, speaking of the approaching visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Canada, moralizes after this 
fashion : 

Our respect for limited monarchy and the her- 
editary descent of power is increasing. It is very 
interesting tv mark the pains taken by the Queen 
of England and the high digmtaries concerned in 
the government of Great Britain, to educate and 
prepare for the throne the young Prince of 
Wales, who is soon to visit Canada. It is said 
he will be accompanied bv a suite of twenty no- 
blemen and distinguished gentlemen. All seem 
determined that the futare king of England shall 
know somethins, and that he shall be well bred. 
This is, indeed, august Company for a young man 
stillin his minority. This is rare training for 
great functions—splendid nursing for a stup:n- 
dous mission. With such a mother as he has, 
such company as surrounds him, such opportu- 
nities as he enjoys for learning the wants of the 
people whom he will sometime rule, it is mes- 
urably certain that he will bea good ruler. He 
will be married sometime, in the most advanta- 
geous way, and everything will be looked after. 

This is very different from the American way 
of educatmg rulers, It has come to be pretty 
certain that power is not for the pure, and that 
place is reached by wading through corruption, 
in this country. If we could have a nice good 
woman like the queen in the chair of state, with 
a fine hearty family of children around her, she 
would be much better thin the old bachclor now 
installed there. Or if there were a decent, 
well-behaved young man who had seen good so- 
ciety, and had not spent ten years of his life 
among yrog-shops, how mach better he would be 
than any man we are likely to get to take Mr. 
Buchanan’s place? This raising a king is very 
tine business, and when it is attended to so sen- 
sibly as it appears to be in this case, we love to 
seeit goon. We trust, however, that the prince 
will not enter the United States. The great 
prejudice against titled persunages entertained by 
vur people might disgust him, and lay the foun- 
dation of future difficuliies. It would be well if 
he could see the country, but he would be pretty 
sure to be devoured before he could finish it. 


———— ee 
Water Gas.—The Philadelphia North 
American gives some interesting statements as 
to the resuits of late experimevts with gas, 
made by the Sande:s’ process, such as was 
tried some time since in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Apparatus for the manufacture of this 
water gas is now being introduced at the Nerth- 
ern Liberties Gas Works, and will be put into 
operation in the spring. ‘The retorts used are 
of one-third the actual capacity of coab gas 
retorts, and yield at the usual heat, double the 
quantity of gas per hour. The quantity of 
fuel requisite to maintain water gas retorts at 
a generating heat for twenty-four hoars, is no 
more than that requisite for coal gas reterts ; 
about a bushel of charcoal being consumed for 
every ten thousand feet of gas. The strength 
of the light, by the photometer, is to that of 
coal gas as 65 is to 35. ‘Two men will do the 
work of four by Sanders’ process, and produce 
three times as much gas. The smell from the 
gas manufactured by this process is resinous, 
thirty pounds of resin being used for every 
thousand feet of gas, but no smell is said to be 
perceptible wheu the gay is burning. 
—————— 

—I for me, would not for anything give up 
my heritage in the past. [ ask no roses, T ask no 
titles, [ask ne estates, except the revenues which 
my own heart can bring forth of sympathy and 
inspiration and joy from the past. To every 
m:n that cter did a noble decd, to every man 
that ever thouzht a noble thought, to every man 
that ever achieved a noble purpose, to every man 
that ever dared to suffer for the right, to every 
man that ever laid down his life for truth, T an 
related. Tam related to all thatis good in the 
past.— Beecher. 
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